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« Why, what an intricate impeachment is this! 
“IT thiok you all have drank of Circe’s cup!” 
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FREDERICK CLEAVELAND was the son ofa wealthy 
farmer, who had inherited his paternal acres on the) 
banks of the Connecticut, (the pride of New-England 
rivers.) and who was willing that his son, in turn, | 
should shun the easily-besetting penchant of young| 
men for fashionable life, and, free from all those | 
ares which have for their object nothing beyond 
the indulgence of momentary caprice and pleasure, 
should cultivate, as he has done, the fair estate he 
was about to consign to his hands. But Frederick’s 
inclinations did not accord at all with those of his} 
prudent father. He was fast growing into manhood, | 
and had already strayed far enough into the alluring || 
and fascinating paths of the gay and busy world, to |) 
become averse to the prosecution of a plan so rigid || 
ind distasteful as that marked out for him by his) 
parent. His boyish days had been spent in happy || 
varelessness of the future, amidst the green walks | 
and verdant forests with which his father’s estate | 
abounded. One only pang had wrung his youthful | 
bosom, and this was deeply, terribly bitter. The} 
mother of Frederick Cleaveland died while he was| 
yet a boy, and his heart could never forget the les-| 
sons she had taught him, and that its most happy | 
beatings had been with joy at his mother’s approba- |) 
tion of his pursuits. These recollections inspired) 
him with fresh resolution to persevere in his studies, |) 
which he fondly deemed would one day qualify him | 
‘0 fill some distinguished station in the world. In| 
the prosecution of his designs, he was not assisted by | 
his father, who was a plain-hearted, simple-minded | 
old gentleman, passionately fond of his farm and his | 
money. In truth, he was the great man of the little) 
village of B——; uncontradicted in his opinions, || 
however questionable ; attentively listened to, and| 
implicitly credited in all his narrations, however pro-| 
lix or apocryphal. We have said that he did not, 
jook with so favourable an eye on the rapid ap-| 
proaches his son Frederick was making to act the! 
farmer, and to throw himself upon the stage of ac-| 
tion, to play a more bustling and stirring part in the 
great drama of life. He had given the boy—his 
only child—into his mother’s hands, at an early age, | 
in order that his character might be moulded ac-| 
cording to her will. Educated more liberally than! 
him, she had performed her task with an effect which 
the latter had not anticipated. She had stored the 
bey’s mind with useful knowledge, and that of the) 
man had increased its acquirements as its resources| 
were strengthened. He had waited for the day to} 
utive, when, throwing off the restraint imposed by | 
his youth upon his actions, he Should decide and act| 
forhimself. With the same restlessness of imagination | 
and ardour of anticipation with which the wrestler | 
er racer awaits his turn in the gymnasium, he long- 
ed to take his stand with the master-spirits of the| 





| 








ened—but all in vain. As in almost every similar 
emergency, the more remonstrances and threats, the 
less speed. 

Frederick was fast completing his twenty-first 
year, when his father, as a kind of dernier resort, 
taking advantage of the opportunity which a fine au- 
tumn evening afforded, proposd a walk on the banks 
of the river. It was in the month of September, and 
the harvest-moon shone gloriously forth over the 
noble stream which smiled beneath her rays, as if re- 
joicing in its borrowed beauty. The air was mild, 
and the gentle western breezes blew amid the foliage, 
and made the wavy waters dance beneath the moon- 
beam, “ like living things of living light.” Both fa- 
ther and son passed on in silence, each wrapt in his 
own meditations—the former debating upon the plan 
most promising of success, to be adopted in con- 
ducting his conversation with his son upon his future 
life, and the Jatter contemplating the loveliness, the 
calm and still hush of every thing around him, and 
submitting to the soothing influence of the scene, 
until his day-dreams of active and bustling life were 
lost amid the rapturing fascination of the peaceful 
beauty of nature. Both were in unwonted moods; 
and the father began to think, that to thwart a son's 
inclination in relation to his future course of life, 
was less the parent's duty than he had ever before 
deemed it, just as that son was ruminating upon the 
loveliness of retirement, and was almost becoming 
renegade to opinions which his companion was pre- 


paring to combat ; but these opinions were too deep-| 


ly rooted to be eradicated by the flashing of the most 
brilliant moonbeam that ever sparkled over ocean, or 
wafted away by the influence of the most imposing 
scenery that ever stole the heart of poet. The 
silence was broken by the father, who demanded of 
Frederick his opinion of the harvest. 

“ The crops of wheat,” replied the youth, “ are 
uncommonly abundant this year, and I never saw 
the corn more luxuriant; while the orchards, teem- 
ing as they do with fruit, promise a rich harvest in- 

eed—do they not, sir?” 

‘Why, yes,” answered the old gentleman blunt- 
ly; “saving and excepting that the wheat-fields you 
speak of happen to have been sown with rye, and 
the corn-patches are green with stalks but faintly re- 
lieved with the yellow of the ear, you are nearly | 
right. And as to the orchards, they are full enough—| 
but of what ?’—of crabbed, half-grown, nurly fruit, 
scarcely worth the gathering.” 


pay your rambling, city-contracted debts. Remem- 
ber, Frederick, these lands are mine”—and here the 
old man laid his finger upon his son's sleeve—* and 
[ have a nephew who bears my name. Not one acre, 
not one stone, shall be given to a man who knows 
not how to value them.” 

The farmer paused for a reply ; but Frederick was 
silent: he was not induced to alter his resolution by 
| the decisive tone of his father—indeed, he was justi- 
fied, as he conceived, in persisting in his plans the 
more strenuously, now that his father’s determination 
|appeared to him harsh and unjust. 

** Who could it have been ?” said Julia Greenwood, 
as a young man, standing beside her as she sat at work, 
and twisting her scissors-ribbon upon his fingers, was 
|describing to her a lovely young lady he had seen 
|the night before at the theatre—‘* What colour were 
I her eyes, said you?” 
| “Ob! as to that, or the shade of her hair, or the 
| size of her foot, or whether she has, or bas not, a dim- 
|ple, or a pretty hand, I positively cannot inform you ; 
| for the house was egregiously crowded, and I could 
|mot get near enough to her box to observe her close- 
|ly; and you know I am very near-sighted, Julia. But 
one thing | am sure—she wore her hair peculiarly. 
bk wish I could describe it to you—there,” continued 
the gentleman, attempting to arrange the fair one’s 

ringlets in a particular manner—** there—stop—there 
| —eomebow so—not puffed, nor curled, but done up 
in a sort of—oh! hang me if I can tell—but she was 
,the most beautiful being I ever saw in the whole 
course of my life !"—— 

| « Well, Susan, what think you ?” said Julia Green- 
| wood to a lady who just then entered—* here's our 
\friend enraptured with an unknown beauty he saw 
through his spectacles at the theatre last night! He 
knows nothing of her—whether she has black, blue, 
lor gray eyes, or none at all—whether she has name, 
|fame, or fortune—whether she be married or unmar- 
ried—old or young—but only that she did not puff o: 
curl her hair, but wore it done up, he can’t teli how!” 

** She was in box number three,” said the gentleman 

** A most beautiful being,” added the lady. 

“* Why, I believe J was in that box,” replied Miss 
Langdon, as soon as she had an opportunity to speak, 
“and I saw no one so very beautiful, fascinating, or 
charming, as you describe. Are you not mistaken 
im the box, Mr. Cleaveland ?” 

“No, no—you are mistaken—you forget the num 
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“ Excuse my ignorance,” was Frederick's reply. 
“ Excuse, dear father’ —— 

**No, no,” interrupted the petulant farmer, “1! 
can’t excuse you there : you have been living among| 
cider presses, sickles, gristmills, and threshing-floors| 
for twenty years, and now cannot tell the difference: 
betwixt a rye-field and a potato-patch! Why don’t 
you take your flail and your scythe, as your father’s 
father did afore ye, and keep up the name of the 
homestead, and not pore over your musty books, and 
stroll every inonth or two up and down the river, 
to see the world, as you call it?—A pest upon its 
Va@Dities |e 

* But, fathec”—interrapted Frederick. 


} 





world, in the grand palestra of life. His simple-| 
minded father remonstrated, urged, intreated, threat- 


ber. I should have known you in any place, short 
sighted as I am.” 

“ Vet still I was there, my good sir.” 

“ Well; she was about your size—her figure was 
| not unlike yours—but your dress, and your hair—Oh, 
‘no, no! it was no one you or I ever saw before. J 
wish I could catch another and a nearer glimpse 
of her.” 

“ But, Susan,” said Julia, “I thooght you never 
went to the theatre?” 

** I go but seldom; but papa determined I should 
see Hamlet last night—and indeed it was very finely 
| performed. I think Macready’s personation of that 
jcharacter vastly superior to that of any other actor I 


| 








“ Stop, sir; I know what you are going to say; 
but it won't do. Tbese acres shall not be wasted to 


ever witnessed. Were you not strack with it, Mr 
' Cleaveland?” said Miss Langdon 
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“ T was only struck with the lady,” replied the | of the room where he had seen the unknown lady {the other party alighted, when he took a note of the 
gentleman. enter; but she was not there: and he was as much at | street and the number, and returned to his lodgings. 

“ Poor Frederick,” said Julia, “ he is caught at |a loss to discover who the lady was as ever. “ Zitti,||The next day, on comparing the superscription of 
last. I fear that he will become a regular play-goer, | zitti, piano,” ** una voce poco fa," and “et id omne |a letter he had undertaken to deliver to Miss Lang- 
in hopes once more to see the lady with the nonde- | genus," were warbled by the young ladies “ just out,” |don from her friend Julia, with the card upon which 
script hair. What can we do for him, Susan!” and the evening passed away in the usual manner, jhe had written the number and street of the stran- 

“ Near-sighted people should not fall in love across | when Frederick returned to his home, to dream of |ger’s residence the evening previous, he was surpri- 
a theatre,” answered the fair visiter. “ But 1s it not the puzzling lady. ‘sed to find that they bore one and the same descrip- 
rather strange that our sober and sententious friend| On the day following, Frederick called at Julia’s, ‘tion. * Another circumstance !” said io but, no! 
should fall in love at all?” _and learned that her friend, Miss Langdon, had been | cannot believe it. At any rate, I'll deliver the let- 

Julia was about to reply, when Cleaveland prevented | a few moments at Mrs. B.'s house the evening pre- jter!” So saying, he bent his steps towards —— 
her, by observing that Mrs. B.’s ball was to be given | vious, and had left the room in consequence of faint- place, and was soon seated tete-a-tete with his friend 
the ensuing week, and asked the ladies if they were ness from the change of air. She returned home, Susan. 
to be present? Both replied in the affirmative ; and | and was now quite well. i **And how were you pleased with Cooper last 
shortly afterwards Julia’s visiters took their leave. | “* Strange,” said Cleaveland; “ here are circum- night?” said she. ‘I observed you were at his be- 

siasaciaicdsbiniatadille || stances which would again render it probable that ‘nefit.”” : 

Five years had elapsed since the conversation took iI had mistaken Susan for the lady I seek, were not | ‘ Were you?” asked, or rather exclaimed Cleave 
place between Frederick Cleaveland and his father sure that it would be impossible for me not to recog- Jand. 
upon his intended pursuits in life, and we find him | mise her in any dress, and at any place.” } ** No wonder you ask,” replied she ; * pray, where 
in the city of New-York, a successful lawyer, anda)“ Have you never met her in company ?” asked |did you learn to cut your friends so adroitly? Ww atch- 
popular companion in the first classes of society. He ‘Julia. jing a lady through an opera-glass till she bows in 
had acquired a knowledge of a profession which would |“ No,” replied Frederick ; “ something has always) self-defence, and then ask her with all the foppish 
render him independent of his father’s caprice, and | Occurred to prevent it.” | sang-froid of a Brummel, * W ere you there ? In- 
yet he continued towards the latter a respectful and | ‘ Well, my blind friend, I presume you will call||deed, my good sir, you improve in the art of polite 
indeed affectionate demeanour, occasionally visiting | 0M her previous to her departure for Boston—will || ness astonishingly 4 
him, and always avoiding the topic of their Septem-|| You not sd **Upon my honour ’ said Cleaveland. 
ber-evening’s conversation. Among the acquaintance | ‘+ And are we so soon to be deprived of hersociety?” | “‘ Nay, nay. none of yout “meee I per 
he had formed while a resident of the city, he had | ‘Iter father suddenly determined yesterday to vi- |fectly ~but here are visiters. 
been most pleased with the character of Susan Lang- sit Boston; and Susan informs me, in this note, that’) F rederick withdrew as the company entered, and 
don. Julia Greenwood he had known for many vears : | they leave the city to-day.” | upon his return to his hotel, found upon his table the 
she was as a sister to him, and he confided his feel- | Good morning, Julia,” said Frederick; and, following letter: 
ings to her freely and without reserve. /Snatching his hat, he left the house, and hastened to} ; aut 

Julia was not beautiful, yet one could not but be | street. Upon inquiry, he found that Mr. Lang- | sg Deas sia—A clause - your father’s will, this 

don and his daughter had left the city an hour before. | day signed by him, and witnessed by myself, pro- 


interested in her at first sight: her black eyes, bright ‘ ; : inf 
and sparkling—her mouth always wreathed in smiles |Perplexed and disappointed, he again returned to his \vides as below ; and he has impowered me to inform 
a° ” ° . » . . ie > » > is i i y 
even when she was not indeed gay, naturally im hotel, and spent the rest of the day in obstinately ru- You thereof, as he observes it is bis wish that you 
b ad L « , a € all | 


pressed the beholder minating on the mysterious lady. | have full opportunity to avail yourself of the advan 
. 7 - | ; 2 tot . 2 ¥ 
Now Susan Langdon was the reverse of all this; | Pe eee: aa ae . aa offers. After devising all his property—sav 
ind yet they were inseparable companions, and bo | Business had called Frederick to the capital of ing a few small individual legacies—to his nephew 
som friends. Susan wasa peculiar girl: Rte ines New-England; and upon the very night of his arrival, || Charles Cleaveland, of B , his heirs and assigns, 
7 : od — a he attended the theatre. He had scarcely seated | he adds: 
a beautiful and highly cultivated mind, and resem-), . ; : Se , > : ; 
ble . ; himself when the door of the box opposite to that| ‘If, however, my son Frederick, now resident in 
led a garden, where every thing useful and ornamen- . | h Agee _ aia 
li ime. ¢ , laa , 'which he had chosen was opened, and a party enter- the city of New-York, shall, within the term of six 
tal is growing, and where all that is planted flourishes; : 
lerl , ' : ed, among whom he observed a female dressed pre-| months from my decease, return to the town of B—, 
so orderly arranged as to permit nothing to interfere | ~- “ies ; | : 3 
with the respective growth and health of every thin \cisely in the style he had attempted to describe to) and, entering upon my estate above described, shall 
within it. She mixed with the world: but ies Seat \Julia Greenwood. His opera-glass was immediately || dwell thereupon, and consider it as his abiding-place 
° 8 ; ( 7 
upon its follies and its fantasies with a sickenin lat his eye, and although he could not distinguish her|/for and during his natural life, then the above de 
heart, and would have fled from the necessity siete, features, yet he was thoroughly convinced that it was vise is to be considered as null and void.’ 
- ° . ” =r , . 
oli in thei in. hs 7a : . the same person, whose appearance had so much in- | ‘ Your father adds his best wishes, and assurances 
gling in their train, had family circumstances ren- | : ; 
dered it practicable. Frederick Cleaveland estee ‘terested him. She observed his glass directed to-|of his present good health; and moreover would 
. steem- || ‘ es ; : 
ed—nay, perhaps loved, Susan Langdon—although wards her, and, to his extreme surprise, she slightly) have written you at this time, but for pressing busi- 
: te A) 7 o& b jd rt | . ‘ = ° . 
he had not confessed it, even to himself: but his fe ‘nodded to him, but so gently, that the action must) ness. I remain your obedient servant, J.8 
, « al . . 
miration of her talents, her pride of character, and shave been unperceived by every one but him for) «To F.Cieaveland, Esq.” 
oy 6 } : sae 3 > ras i 
her uncommon strength of mind, had made a deep whom it was intended. He was determined to un- || ; 
impression upon his heart. ravel the mystery; but again the fates seemed leagued A few weeks after his leaving home, Cleaveland 
against him; his box was so full, that egress was al- returned tu. New-York, bearing letters to Julia Green- 
Th ine of M t most impossible, and he was forced to suspend the | wood, in answer to those he had delivered for her in 
e evening of Mrs. B.’s party arrived, and there eratificati f his curios: il the fall of th he teal 
were bright eyes beaming, and enol heeks blusi 5 atification of his curiosity until the fall of the Boston. ‘They informed her that her correspondent 
‘ : d eeks 7 . S ° - ‘ 
ing eithin « padiens leche “ of 4 oe iNk we | was to remain another month with her friends in 
; a radiz — ; 
jewels sheen :” and the merr aoe ea ae . 7 At length the busy pageant waned; the tragedy-) that city; and closed, without alluding—in any way 
sic of sweet-toned eatin pe am es hero stalked through his part, ranted his rant, and||—to the bearer! This appeared to her surprising : 
toned voices, was there—and sat 4 — ie Y- | died his death. The party opposite were in the lobby! but she left it for time to explain! 
, was —_ rirth, noisy mee ' ; ; : 
less, ruled the hour. Cleaveland h ye y aa — | before Cleaveland could disengage himself from the |“ And did you meet any more ladies with frizzled 
sy . avelanc , : age ae z sain 
Greenwood to her place in the ev i ay ed Julia | crowd, and when he came to the door he saw nothing hair, my good sir, in your travels?” inquired th: 
y ia ' “ . 
was, with her, wondering at the pe. a and | of the person, to catch another glimpse of whom he | fair one. 
; ’ ence o an, || w: : , a3 
who had promised to be present on ti usan, was so desirous. But there had beena delay of the! Yes, my good madam; fortune did indeed so ta 
° ve occasion, | capris P / = — : ie 
when a lady entered, and took a seat on a sofa at th ,carriage, and the whole party were just retreating to! favour me,"’ was the reply. 
’ a sea sofaa onke } : ’ =. a > : . ’ 
end of the room, farthest from the place wi “9 await its coming, when Frederick again recognised | + And have you found her out * 
partners stood Place where the | the objcct of his search; but he had not an opportu- | + Most certainly.” 
“ There she is !—there, on that sofa, Julia!” inity to observe her particularly, as the place was) + And what's her fame?” 
ne oignds at sofa, Julia! -|\ dimly lichte *. : , ’ 
Gites Peatnieh ek an ae mi ia - | dimly lighted, and the carriage being soon ready,| « That must not be told.” 
air—the same fi- : : Parti - , . 
gure!”—and he was darting off jhe lost sight of her again. Particularly marking the} + Tell me one thing, Cleaveland—do you like he 
“ ee " ; | colour of the horses, he threw himself into a coach, |! as well now as you did before the veil was lifted?” 
Wy Si, are you going to dance with two part-|| and bade the dri ; 5 nae 
nets at once ?” said Julia Greenwood ene ade the driver follow them. He was rapidly! «Oh! better, by far,” answered the lover. 
Cleaveland asked pardon, led h _ | whirled through two or three streets, until he observ- | We suppose that our readers have already imagines 
ecsiaia tee anni , 1S companion ed that the carriage before him had stopped. The | : 
through the cotillion, 

















« B——, December 12, I=—. 





The last scene of all, to clove 


and t ‘ ‘ é , 
hen hastened to that part | driver set him down at the door beyond that at which This strange, eventful bistory 
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THE LATE DR. FARMER. 


The subject of this brief notice was by no means without 
his merits as a writer of verse ; and, under happier auspices, 


and dinette we will only add, that the sient: soon yon | bebe io escape the effects attending the pernicious beauty | 
passed away; Julia’s friend returned, but not as she | of the first Grecian organ, and to retain our free agency. 
had left home; her prospects and views of life were! | By the way, who the first organist was, we have never 





w holly changed: she had given her heart, and was, learnt: the science must have come to him by intuition. 
about to give her hand to one whose boyish views | 
of worldly glory and popular eclat had disappeared 
as he advanced toward their attainment—as the rain- 
bow eludes the hand of the schoolboy, who imagines 
it no difficult task to find its resting-place. Charles 
Cleaveland did not possess the old estate “of that 
ilk,” nor did the old man leave the scenes of his child- 
hood, until he had seen his only son, with his lovely 
wife, settled upon the fair banks of the Connecticut, 
happy in his paternal mansion, beloved by his neigh- 
bours, a useful citizen, and a practical farmer. 1. c. 0. 





THE RE EPOSITORY. \ 


ZILLAH: 


A TALE OF THE HOLY CITY. 





A new work, with the above title, has made its appear- 
ance in London. The Literary Gazette mentions it in the 
‘ollowing terms: {| 

‘Many a morning of patient investigation—many an || 
evening lengthened into midnight—many an old record of 
former times—many a ponderous volume dwelt upon ‘ till 
the spirit was subdued to what it worked in’—many an 
hour's hard reading, as only antiquaries can read, must 
these volumes have cost their indefatigable writer. The 
dresses and dishes—the temple and the market-place— 
the thousand little observances of social life—its fashions 
and follies, paintings and perfumes, are described with the 
minuteness of an eye-witness—a curious, hearing, listen- 
ing, seeing, eye-witness. We can scarcely speak of Zillah 
is a novel—though its love affairs, its hair-breadth ‘scapes, 
&c. are enough to attract its young lady-readers—but as an | 
animated picture-gallery, whose colouring is from one of 
the most gorgeous periods of antiquity ; and we must say 
the author has collected a mass of matériel which an histo- | 





MUSIC OF YESTERDAY. 


BY MRS. HEMANS. 


As the murmur, and the plaint, and the exulting swell, and the 
sharp scream, which the unequal gust of yesterday snatched from 
the strings of a wind-harp.— Coleridge. 


The chord, the harp’s full chord is hushed 
The voice hath died away, 

Whence music, like sweet waters, gushed, 
But yesterday. 


The wakening note, the breeze-like swell, 
The full o’ersweeping tone, 

The sounds that sighed “* Farewell! 
Are gone—all gone. 


farewell 


The love, whose burning spirit passed 
With the rich measure’s flow, 

The grief to which it sank at last— 
Where are they now? 


They are with the scents, by summer’s breath 
Borne from a rose now shed. 

With the words from lips long sealed in death— 
For ever fled! 


The sea-shell, of its native deep 
A thrilling moan retains ; 

But earth and air no record keep 
Of parted strains. 


And all the memories, all the dreams 
They woke in floating by, 

The tender thoughts, th’ elysian gleams— 
Could these, too, die? 


They died! as on the water's breast 
The ripple melts away ; 

When the breeze that stirred it sinks to rest, 
So perished they! 


Mysterious in their sudden birth, 
And mournful in their close ; 

Passing, and finding not on earth 
Aim or repose. 





Whence were they? like the breath of flowers, 
Why thus to come and go? | 
A long, long journey must be ours, 
Ere this we know! | 


rian might be proud to set forth.” 


MUSICAL BOXES. 


Of all the machines that the ingenuity of man hath de- 
ised for the delectation of ladies in summer bowers, to DEVOTION. 
sweeten the labour of their embroidery, or te sooth them | A Philadelphia paper gives the following beautiful de- 
nto soft slumbers, these tiny repositories of fairy music are | scription of the influences of genuine devotion, from a dis- 
the chief. What a crisp and delicate rush of liquid notes | course lately delivered by the Rev. Mr. Furvess, of that 
the invisible performer achieves! How unerring his exe-! city : 

' j oe fh U > > PS ’ 

cation! What an untiring finger he possesses! But, be- | “True devotion, like the Being whom we worship, is vi- 
sides the mechanical perfection to which these instruments \| sible only in its effects; in the activity which it prompts us 
are now brought, and the deep and exquisitely full tone |) 


which vibrates from a little bar of metal hardly three inches | 


to develope, ov the benevolent affections it urges us to ex- 
: ; ‘ ; P ercise. Its existence is proved, not by its being brought 
long, there is something else which will strike the musical | jpward in its own shape, but by the diligence and upright- 
observer, namely, the possibility of carrying forward the || ness that it aids us to exhibit. Like the rain that cometh 
principle of the invention into an instrument of such mag-|| down from heaven, which first hides itself in the bosom of | 

uitude as should produce large bass notes, the whole having || )¢ earth, and then is seen no more, until verdure springs | 
t regular ¢ hromatic scale, to allow of the arrangement of| up where it had fallen, the fresh and beautiful witness of its | 
pieces of harmony in any key, and of their being perfectly | inquence, religious feeling proves its genuineness and vitali- 

|| ty, not by a direct demonstration, but by the beauty in which 
ment of the tase ee or eee for} it clothes the life, the purity it imparts to the lips, the energy | 
all sounds produced out of thick and solid bodies are hea-| . 3 | 
vier and richer in their quality than those out of a light ma-| ee ah deta: be a ee caine 
terial—one of the grandest and most beautiful instruments | tions that are the most violent, that, rushing down with the || 
in the world would result from the experiment. A little | transient fury ofa summer's shower, pass off and evaporate | 
more than a century and a half has nursed the science of | without satisfying the parched soil: it is not this kind that || 
harmony and melody to its ful} growth ; but we believe, | ;, the most acceptable ; it is rather that species of religious | 
that, to this day, the knowledge of musical effect is in its in-| | sensibility that is gentle but uniform; that, like the faithful 


ancy; and that instruments of such ravishing beauty re-|! | dews of every morning, refreshes wherever it is found.” || 
main to be discovered, that all that have as yet been heard || : 
shall have been as nothing in the comparison. When thel| 
organ was first invented in Greece —as ancient chroniclers || NEW FIRE-SCREEN FOR THE LADIES. 
viform us—such were the transports of the people on hear- | Draw a landscape on paper with common Italian ink, re-| 
mg it, that many of the audience fell on their backs in a), presenting a winter scene, er mere outline; the foliage to 
kind of eestatic epilepsy, and were obliged to be carried out, || be painted with muriate of cobalt—green—muriate of cop- 
kicking and shrieking, by the more phlegmatic individuals|| per—yellow—and acetate of cobalt—blue—all which co- 
ifthe company. This must have been like drinking in at! lours dry in invisible; but on the screen being held near 
the ears the celebrated gas, which is supposed to give peo-|| fire, the gentle warmth will occasion the trees, flowers, &c. 
ple who imbibe it a snatch of heaven. In our most san- to display themselves in their natural colours, and winter 
guine moments of desire for the discovery of new instru-|| is magically changed to spring. As the paper cools, the 
ments, and the improvement and beautifying of the quality colours disappear ; and the effect may be repeated as often 
of tone in any already existing or yet to be found out, we! as desired 


tuned. If the tone unproved in proportion to the enlarge-| 


| before noon,” 


| his excellent natural abilities must have secured for him a 
higher and more lasting distinction than is ever reserved 
|' for the writer of merely casual and fugitive poetry. In ge- 
neral, we are not disposed to augur favourably of a mind 
which rests contented with such efforts, and seems to enjoy 
, the little triumphs that sometimes attend them. This, how- 
| ever, was not the case with Dr. Farmer—for, although you 
| could detect a poetical bias in his character, and a tinge of 
| it in his conversation, few men were more timid in speak- 
ing of themselves, and no man more enthusiastic in his en- 
The poetical effusions of Dr. Fay 
mer’s latter hours bore marks of a decided improvement, 
and would have done credit to some more practised minds 
| among us—but the tree has been cut down, and the few 
| blossoms which an ungenial sky permitted it to bear, have 
been scattered, and are perhaps lost. We had hoped to 
have been furnished with the unpublished manuscripts of 
Dr. Farmer, but not having been able to procure them, this 
brief and imperfect tribute to his memory is all we have to 
offer. The generous and social qualities of the man will 
not soon be forgotten by those who knew him; while to his 
immediate frieads the conviction that his death, whatever 
bereavement it may have leit with their feelings, has been 
to him a happy transition, it must carry with it the only 


comiums upon others. 


real and lasting consolation which can be afforded to the 
mind, on the decease of those with whom we have been 
nearly and dearly connected 

The thought in the following lines, 
lady on seeing a withered rose upon her bosom,” is, we 
think, pretty and graceful : 


‘addressed to a young 


Why dost thou droop thy fragrant head’ 
| Where is thy vernal bloom? 
Are all thy damask blushes fled ’ 

And is that breast thy tomb? 


Is it because her sparkling eye 
Excels Aurora's smile? 

Or did the fragrance of her sigh 
Thee of thy sweets beguile ? 


No, languid flower—no, rose forlorn— 
Envy the blow hath given; 

For thou could’st blooming grace a thorn, 
Yet died when placed in heaven ! 


The moral in the ensuing lines “on a bluebell, which 
was in bloom after a stormy night, but faded in the sunbeam 
is happily conveyed ; 
How wildly o'er the chilly night 
The tempest demon flew! 
Still thou art free from stain or blight; 
The storm, though stern, was true. 
But shun those beams, thou fairy flower 
That o'er thy beauties stray ; 
They only seek thy fragrant bower, 
To steal thy sweets away. 
So, over beauty’s drooping head 
The fell despoiler sighs : 
She looks—and all her peace is fled 
She listens—and she dies! 


The following, “ona jessamine that bloomed too early 
and was killed by the frost,” 
\tomed spirit of Dr. Farmer, whose mind, naturally pensive 
had acquired from circumstances a deeper tinge of melan- 
choly than a casual or careless observer would have been 
‘led to suspect: 
Thy early blossoms, love ly flower 
The morning sun beams blest ; 
But now they droop in wintry bower 
And wither on thy breast. 


is touching, and in the accus- 


So, early hope is nursed by care; 
So, sorrow withering lies ; 

So, stripped of every blossom fair, 
The spring of fancy dies 

The parent vine no shelter gave, 
To screen thee from the blast ; 

But now it bends above thy grave 
And honours thee at last 


And such is merit’s hapless fate, 
That, living, finds no friend ; 
Till pilgrims seek the spot too late 
And o'er its relics bend. 
O, joy is but a tinsel gem, 
That sparkles for an hour; 
And life is but a rifled stem, 


And hope—its frosted flowe: South. Lit. Ga 
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\l delice: : he whispered the ieties of wo-'| Poor Hellen. While she perchance was dreaming of he 
THE CASKET. delicious night, when she whispe anx! a 


' man’s tenderness, and breathed her farewell upon his bo-|/lover’s return, and acting in anticipation the affectionate 


| 
| 








som, seemed again before him; and the tones of her voice, | and happy circumstances of their ting ’ he, « itted 
WRITTEN FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. i so full of thrilling magic, the music to which every chord |/to the strong current of fate, was swearing to tear her 
THE GREEK. of his heart replied, and which he had vowed should con-|) gentle image from his heart, to admit scenes of danger and 
| trol him in the wildest flights of his passion, yet seemed to | death. 
IN THREF PARTS.—PART THE THIRD. | fall upon his ear from lips which it had been the fondest|| It would be impossible, within our narrow limits, to trace 
Amona the causes gradually operating on the minds of | wish of his soul to see wreathed in smiles, as they were ra-||the steps of the young soldier through the various adven. 
the Greeks, and preparing them for a bold effort to shake | giant in beauty. All this he was to surrender to almost | tures incidental to his situation, or to pretend to give even 
themselves for ever free from Turkish despotism, was 4 S€-) certain ruin—for a perilous share in a daring enterprise, | an imperfect sketch of his feelings. He became, however. 
cret society, called the Hetaria. Its object was to effect || whose success seemed a result so brilliant with high and || warmly devoted to his new enterprise; and when the timc 
revolution. A few of the most enthusiastic and enlighten- unearthly triumphs, that it appeared mockery but to ima- | for flinging off the veil at length arrived, and the banner 
ed of the nation, and who panted with the warmest ardour | gine it. But Siseni was young and noble. His former of the cross streamed upon the breeze, and at the signal 
to establish their rights, and revenge the insults and op-' peace had resulted from ignorance and error. The charm | thousands, burning with patriotism and vengeance. rallied 
pressions continually inflicted upon them, constituted || was now broken. He knew he was a slave ; and though Scio i around it, Siseni pressed among the foremost, and, yielding 
themselves into a power, which directed all the movements | were a paradise, as he wandered through its fragrant all other considerations, soothed his newly awakened, but 
of this silent but tremendous engine of political destruc-|! bowers, above all the music of its winds and waters, he | powerful feelings, in the din of battle. 
tion, They received, and applied to the execution of|| should hear the clanking of chains which he could not | It is not under the influence of any bigotted prejudic: 
their deep and grand design, the sums of money contri- break. His mind was now inspired with higher feelings. | against the Turks that this sketch is written, We are fuily 
buted by the patriotic founders and bers. Emissaries | He deemed life not only valueless, but disgraceful, upon | impressed with the truism so often and so justly uttered 
were appointed, who devoted themselves entirely to the suc-' terms so vile; and his imagination turned to the grave, ra- that men are men, whether they crowd the ranks of the 
cess of the institution, and who rapidly swelled its num-) ther as a refuge from the wretchedness of bondage than | Sultan Mahmoud, or bleed and die beneath the banner of 
bers and extended its influence. They travelled over Eu-'| the penalty of rebellion. And when he knew the work in |the cross. That the Turks have their equal rights to all 
rope, wherever were to be found the Greeks who had | which his country was engaged, and beheld others making ‘the blessings of nature, we would not deny ; nor that, as a 
fled from the galling thraldom of their homes. Thousands | sacrifices equally great with less hesitation, he blushed at | nation, among themselves, they may be as good as others 
joined it in that part of Russia which lies next European | his cold selfishness, and staked his all upon the event. ll whose claims to respect are founded as much upon their 
Turkey ; and its effects began also to be felt in the remotest | It was midnight. Black clouds obscured the revolving || arrogance as their merit: but their oppressions against the 
parts of Europe. But the dullest imagination will readily |! heavens, and wrapped the gloomy earth in darkness, when || Greeks—their wanton and awful violation of all rights, civil 
conceive the eager and burning zeal with which its views | Notaras conducted Siseni towards an ordinary-looking | and natural—their cold-blooded and excruciating tortures, 
were embiuced in Greece, by the wretched victims of in-| building, for the purpose of initiating him into the Hetaria. ‘| and the principles of despotism which they acknowledge— 
sult, war, and poverty, whom circumstances had restrain- || They soon found themselves in alow and small room, and | discover them, in this instance, to be such despicable and 
ed from going abroad. There—where the standard of the | in the presence of a few individuals, here assembled to op-/! cruel enemies of man, as freemen in every age and cliime 
crescent waved proudly over every castle, and the tale of | pose the current of Turkish tyranny, or add themselves to || must be glad to see prostrated. 
their degradation met the inhabitants at every step—where | the victims who had already gorged the appetite of their || In obedience to his vow, Siseni had avoided any inter 
they trod the neglected soil of the most beautiful rain, ruthless foe. Their countenances added new solemnity to || view with her who had been once all the world to him. It 
under heaven, and knew that its bosom teemed with riches||a scene at once interesting and sublime. The apartment) is thus the character and feelings are ever exposed to 
which they dared not cultivate, fur fear of the rapacity of | which had been this evening selected for the introduction change, under the operation of unexpected circumstances 
thelr envelonting mastere—wheve oe treasured in| of the new member, was lighted only with a single taper, But we shall not be positive to deny, so subtle are the work- 
his memory some deep and irreparable injury ; extortions || which shed its dim rays upon walls hung with black. Upon) ings of the human heart, especially when fresh in youth 
which led to ruin; the assassination of some beloved friend, || a table covered also with black, lay a skull and thigh || and inspired with love, that he had often before him the 
whose vacancy Be after-circumstances could supply ; or bones. They were the disinterred relics of one who had || well-known form, and the beautiful and beloved face of the 
disgrace inflicted upon families proud and affectionate, andl fallen into the power of a Turk, and been, by bis cruelties, | Sciote girl, or that he nourished many a secret hope of be- 
which, in the warmth and smothered hate of their young |! reduced to this last and melancholy stage of man’s preca- i ing yet able te meet her in happiness. Youth clings to it: 
and sw elling hearts, sons, brothers, and lovers, had sworn | rious and incomprehensible existence. A cross was lying |) early hopes and feelings with tenacious force, que when 
padi teagee—-teien, anteet, = — of the Heta-) by their side. The few Greeks who had assembled for the | it imagines it has abandoned them for ever ; and no matter 
ria came like redeeming spirits to a fallen world. Every purpose of witnessing the transaction, were silent and se-|| ,ow corrupted by success, or weighed down with sorrow 
mind was prepared—eyery bosom beat with rapture; and | rious, like men whose minds were filled with weighty re- | memory will sometimes steal back along the phantom worl: 
deep hearts were working, and sinewy hands clenching | reflections ; and a priest or brother presided, in order to | of the past, and linger amid its sad charms with vain and 
their yet unreeking blades, and piercing eyes were flash- receive the bold and eager youth who came to devote him- | cninineiil oniiiedtion. 
ing with awakened hope, and profound wisdom was form- | self to the cause of liberty. || “No,” said Andreas, as he one day equipped himself fo: 
rie plane, and hevele velour — ee - renee After having been demanded to declare, that his only | battle, and placed in his bosom a ringlet which his lips had 
their execution, and sacrifice, at the shrine of freedom and | object in being made a Hetarist, was to serve in the great i often pressed and his eyes gazed on—“No; she may deen 
of revenge, every other blessing and hope. The travelling | work of emancipating his country, he was examined, and | 
Hetarists, therefore, had little difficulty in accomplishing | submitted to many other ceremonies, characteristic of the || 
their wishes, and in inspiring the public mind, even in | nature of the assembly and the mystery with which its pro-_ of these blood-hounds set this heart for ever at rest, Hellen 
instances where full confidence of their definite designs was | ceedings were conducted. The oath was then proposed, || 5.1) know. that while I nennmehGnen peas pow de 
not reposed, with eagerness for a change, and a full anti- | and the priest, or adinitting brother, received him, saying, || » 1.4 sents cnt cr Quins. ewes “4 see Bed atinien 
cipation of its beneficial effects. The reader will perceive! « Before the face of the invisible and omnipresent God, | Shona ail Penesteen. ae emnaeal ele proton ” He 
that Demetrius Notaras was fully, though secretly engaged | who in his essence is just, the avenger of transgression and decked away cao ee ee OE 
in the interests of the Hetaria, and that, while he was 0s-|} the chastener of evil: by the law of the Hetaria, and by Il aad celaah Gis tandions tote a atten iat ap he 
tensibly travelling to complete the education of his friend, || the authority with which its powerful priests have entrust. i ~ hae e IP eA AES REE ~ ies 
he was, in fact, devoting all the energies of his mind to in-| ed me, I receive you, as | was myself received, into the bo- || end: wt th f victor h a di : » j 
crease the Hetaria; aud had also resolved upon the acqui- || som of the Fetaria.”” 0 sek . _ " oes. tee berg A vs torte, nea 
sition of Siseni. His success was more difficult than he Tho youth knelt down before the sign of the cress, end || the echoes were silent among the hills, he took the glossy 
+ , : | y 8 d graceful curl from his bosom, and owned a present? 
had anticipated. If the human mind were always clear | repeated a most solemn oath, which ended thus : =e : : Peat: P 
: ase , hat the beautiful head from which it had beer se 
and reasonable, disengaged from the weakness of nature, | s ! : jment ¢ ea 
ess of nature,|| «1 swear that henceforth I will not enter into any other |} vered, would one day repose there as securely amid all the 
society, or bond of obligation ; but whatever bond, or what- | dangers of the surrounding world. 


the prejudices of education, and the illusions of passion, it 
would be an easy and a delightful oc j . it! : ” : 
occupation to conduct ty ever else I may possess in the world, I will hold as nothing, i $i wen Chevetine Oth © Jey hich mp venders will ext 
compared to the Hetaria. I swear that I will nourish in | ’ 


into the channel pega but, when unnatural feelings have Pobeepe ae bigs Rong 
taken root in error, and some affect; , ~ | : . ind it difficult to imagine, that he received, by the hands 
' fiections have been Pro- | my heart irreconcilable hatred against the tyrants of my |) : ‘ § sai t-te y 
duced to extremes, while others have not be va ell doen . bs / || of a special messenger, a communication from Hellen. | 
loped—while luxury has weakened the . ; eve" || country, their followers, and their favourers. I will exert | sreathed the same spirit of affection which he had eve! 
, 58 powers of reason, || . ; ir injury 7 ircumstance | ‘ 
and passion attached fictitious value to comparatively | — ——* = aged ss = os —— || observed ; and perhaps he read sentiments awakened by his 
yor j , : —e Y || will permit, for their destruction. Last of all, 1 swear by | apegget ‘ y 

worthless objects, and created wants which militate against | P oan ade , 5 emacs be Ge | danger, and sketched hastily in the solitude of her apart 
. : a H _ 9 _ 7 | e ° : : 

the general happiness—the labour of instruction is ungrate- i oo - nip ower - para gaye pines tanee etal ment, which the throbbing bosom and faltering voice of th: 

ful, and often vain, EE a || blushing girl would have checked in his presence 


— : I fors nturies have been shed by thy unhappy chil- 3 
Siseni was in love. It was necessary to lead him back on — — a pe. a this | As circumstances had, for a time, suspended his duties 


through the mazes of this sw rit hi . | , : i} Y = . ¥ 
H ~ ~ to yield up the ~~ ronan and deceitiul labyrinth. very moment—I swear by the future liberties of my coun- whan Notaras freely consented that he should accept o- 
nenctpes ape nue of youth, which make iti that I consecrate myself wholly to thee ; that hence- || 80" © the island of Scio, which he had not visited sinc 
fraught with so many fascinations: he was to sacrifice the | 2°” fen : |his first departure, that he might at once ascertain th: 


* hi ; i ; th and object of my thoughts, || :; 
peace and plenty of his home, and risk the safety of Ty geen er pgs pe thy Mth aan the || Situation of the inhabitants and gratify the longing impe 


friends: he was to trample under foot, like the worthless | ° \|tience of his own bosom. With the deepest satisfaction, 


. . : \| ” 
dust, those blessings which had hitherto formed the object|| “Compenee ay ee |, and the highest hopes, he undertook the journey, and em 
barked in the Greek fleet under Tombazi, for the grees 


of all his thoughts and the charm of his existence The || 











me cold-hearted now—and perchance she may imagine | 
am false; but if the day shall be against us, and the sabres 

















® For an account of the Hetaria, with this beautiful adjuration, el 


tears of his Hellen, shed in the silence of that tranquil and! reader is referred to “ Howe's Sketch of the Greek Revolution.” fields and swelling hills of his own loved and beautifi 
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home. Even had it possessed no other attraction than the || ravages of one passion in the strength of another, and Siseni, I DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


ordinary blessings which soeth the agitated passions ang pale with deep and awful feelings, retained his reason, and i 
feelings of men, he would have panted to have returned ; but settled into a singleness of purpose, which bent all the en-|, 
the image of his Hellen lent a new enchantment to bis antici- | ergies of his being into the execution of his design, by re- | THE ELECTION. 
ations, and filled his mind with delicious rapture. He was | tiring from despair into the hope of revenge. His life was |) iS ; 
sick at heart of the scenes of carnage, in the we of which | now valueless. The dagger which he bore would have been | ee a es Gee 
his duty had hitherto called him, and he dreamed with plea- | buried in his own bosom, but that he deemed he might find | “ *®W years back, a gentleman of the name of Danby 
sure of the peaceful and happy shades of Scio. He had | a fitter scabbard in his enemies’ hearts. He knew that, | “me to reside in a small decayed borough town—whethe: 


been informed that it had not joined in the struggle which | when the excitement of the moment had subsided, and he jin Wiltshire or Cornwall matters not to our story, although 
|in one of those counties the aforesaid town was probably 


had shaken the rest of Greece, and he hoped to find in its | should be left to the action of his own feelings, his existence |” . 
|situate, being what is called a close borough, the joint pro 














bosom a temporary refuge from the cruel and disgusting would degenerate into a mere consciousness of grief. It |) aig 
objects which before had thronged around him. War, how- | was, therefore, a soothing artifice by which he relieved the | perty of two noble families. Mr. Danby was evidently a 
ever necessary and heroic, is replete with horrors that || stings of sorrow, to resolve to devote himself, with renewed _— of large fortune, and that fortune as evidently acquired 
make the heart revolt. They who, in the distance, read || vigour, to the destruction of those whom now he hated with = trade—indeed he made no more secret of the latter cir 
only general description, and join in sympathy with the ‘a bitterness as unrelenting as the graye. To sacrifice his jcumstance than the former. He built himself a large, square 
unsuccessful, or triumph with the victorious, peruse but a life as dearly as he could, and if possible to glut his own yred house, equally ugly and commodious, Just without the 
faint story of its adventures; but they, whose duty leads vengeance with the destruction of some individual who had town ; walled in a couple of acres of ground for @ kitchen 
them into all its details, and whose hearts feel all the cruel- | been distinguished in this recent and unparalleled massacre, i garden ; kept a heavy one-horse chaise, a stout poney, and 
ties which they are compelled to witness, and soinetimes to | became the object of all his ambition. The Turkish fleet, |* brace of greyhounds; and having furnished his house so 
inflict, know too well its rough and horrid scenes, and turn || with the Capitan Pashaw, at whose command Scio had been I} lidly and handsomely, and arranged his domestic affairs « 
with honourable happiness from its miseries, to contem- || pillaged and its people murdered, after short cruises, and | his heart's content, began to look about amongst his neigh 
plate the rich charms of nature, and to enjoy the tranquil jen unimportant encounter with the Greek fleet, from which 1 pana scraped acquaintance with the lawyer, the apothe 
pleasures of peace. With such thoughts Siseni numbered jthey had been separated by the wind, had returned into the || ©@°Y> and the principal tradesmen ; subscribed to the read 
the hours which must delay his interval of pleasure. Some- powette of Scio. It was, therefore, with a pleasure strange }) @6-Foom and the billiard-room; became a member of the 
times perusing her letter, and sometimes gazing upon and Jenongh, considering the cause in which it had its origin, yet || bowling-green and the cricket-club, and took as lively an 
kissing the ringlet of her hair—at one moment running over, | perhaps as real as half of man’s enjoyments, that he under- | ‘terest in =e attnive of his new residence as if he had been 
in his busy imagination, every trifling incident of the past, || Stood the design of Canaris to attempt burning the enemy's |) born and bred in the borough 
ind the next, forming high-wrought visions of future bliss, || fleet with his fire-ship. He obtained permission to accompa- i Now this interest, however agreeable to himself, was by 
he beguiled the liagering moments until his arrival. But ny this intrepid and immortal chieftain upon an enterprize || no means equally conducive to the quiet and comfort of th: 
what words shall paint his emotions at the scene which met || which suited the humour ofhis soul. Canaris, with a Hydriote | place. Mr. Danby was a little, square, dark man, with « 
his view? The malignant vengeance of Turkish power had 1 vessel, immediately stood away for the place where the en- | cocked-up nose, a good-humoured, but very knowing smil: 
been before them, and the lovely Scio presented a scene of , e™my were at anchor. It was night. The moon shone down | 4 pair of keen black eyes, a loud voluble speech, and a pro 
utter desolation. The soldiery of their brutal foes had been jj clearly upon the Turkish fleet, and the huge ship in which || digious activity both of mind and body. His very lool 
let loose upon the defenceless and pecting inhabitants, | reposed the Capitan Pashaw. Canaris approached boldly | betokened his character—and that character was one not 
| with his fire-ship, so dreaded by the Turks, in defiance of | Uncommon among the middle ranks of Englishmen. In 
| short, besides being, as he often boasted, a downright John 








without any restraint upon their brutal and licentious pas- 

sions. Houses were broken open, pillaged, and burnt to ithe command of the guard to “ keep away,” when the cry | . 
the ground. Twenty thousand of the inhabitants had been | of os Brulotta ! brulotta !’’—* The fire-ship!”—echoed by hun- | Bull, the gentleman was a reformer zealous and uncom 
butchered ; twenty thousand more were made the slaves of | dreds of voices, awoke the fleet to a sense of their danger || promising as ever attended a dinner at the Crown and An 
the cruel Turk; fifteen thousand had escaped, utterly des-| Canaris, heedless of the bustle which began now every || Chor, or made an harangue in Palace-yard. He read Cob 
titate, from the blackened ruins of their homes and the| where to prevail, the shouts of “ Allah! Allah!’ with which bett; had his own scheme for the redemption of tithes ; and 
bleeding bodies of their dearest relatives, to finish a wretch- the enemy roused themselves for battle, and the shot which | a plan, which, not understanding, | am sorry I cannot un 
ed existence as chance might dictate; and the rest, as the — already to whiz about him, stecred his ship directl« ; dertake to explain, for clearing off the national debt with 
fleet of Tombazi approached the shore, crowded towards || *4inst that of the Capitan Pashaw. His bow struck her, | ut loss or injury to any body. 

him, to the number of several thousands, and, half mad- pane entangled. The boat was lowered. The Greeks jumped I Besides these great matters, which may rather be termed 
dened with the unutterable horrors which they had wit- jinto it. Canaris himself touched the train, and followed his | the theorique than the practique of reform, and which ar« 
nessed, and exhausted with hunger, fatigue, terror, and | ™- Their boat pushed off, and put rapidly away. The |at least perfectly inoffensive, Mr. Danby condescended 
despair, entreated to be protected from the violence and rigging soon caught fire, and in a few moments both the , smaller and more worrying observances ; and was, indeed, 
atrocious brutality of their blood-thirsty hunters. |fire-ship and that of the capitan were in ablaze. There || So strict and jealous a guardian of the purity of the corpo 

Where now were the proud hopes of the young warrior ? || were twelve hundred men on board the Turkish ship, and, i ration, and the incorruptibility of the vestry, that an alder 

The sweet dreams which had avimated him in the perilous | amid the confusion which ensued, nothing was done to — could not wag a finger, or a churchwarden site 0 tent 

battle, and on which his mind had reposed in pleasure, | avert the danger. No order could be heard, far less obeyed | without being called to account by this vigilant defender 
amid all the revolting circumstances of war? He was in. || The boats were lowered, but instantly sunk with the num- | of the rights, liberties, and purses of the people. He was 

deed struck with horror and indignation, for which tan-|| bers who rushed intothem. At this moment Siseni beheld | beyond a doubt, the most troublesome man in the porish— 
guage otatehes centstatte wus esternenes. Git || the Capitan Pashaw, whom he knew by his dress, with se- arn that is a wide word. In the matter of reports and in 

spirits gather power in emergencies; and isnenane veral officers, enter a boat, and push rapidly away. By quiries, Mr. Hume was but a type of him. He would min 

fathes’s servants, whe hed been received on beard the feet || “Utne away the hands of those who clung to her, they || #le economy with a parish dinner, and talk of retrench 

with the other fugitives, recognized him, he beheld the | succeeded in disentangling themselves from the scene, anu jmen’ at the huayor 8 feast; brought an action, under the 
senth ohem he had hows in his effeuiacte dave of shee? —— at a considerable distance from the blazing | turepia. act, against the clerk and treasurer of the com 

sure, now matured into the warrior, whose flashing eyes i ships. Siseni, fresh from the spectacle of his ruined assy missione. . of the road ; commenced a suit in chancery wit! 

and firm step discovered a soul unshaken by his terrible || CUMS with eagerness to revenge his friends, and care- | the trusiees of the charity school ; and, finally, threatened to 
misfortune. From this domestic, Andreas gathered the mababe on wale Rae Goon Cemnaved = att te Uleasings, tay the Rorongh—-thet is te say, to support any candidate 
news which had long been before the world, and to the in-{t resolved his fee should not escape. W ithout a moment's te should offer to oppose the nominees of the two great 
terest of which my words can add nothing. His soul in-| hesitation, therefore, he threw himself into the waves, and ‘peers the one whig and the other tory, who now pos 

deed, for a moment, sickened and writhed in the recital. Meare prrtraapns. tonants the pleases. The wre band ca ene Gs ewe cnet fe pariloment ws qaety on taets _— 
He could scarcely realize that his home was indeed tnon ard were gazing upon the conflagration, and inattentive } hereditary estates—an experiment which recent instances 
late—that his venerable and beloved parents had been | to every thing else, when Siseni, with his drawn dagger in of successful opposition in other places rendered not a litle 
slaughtered by the sacrilegious hands of those malignant||"!* hand, succeeded in climbing into the boat. With an tormidable to the neble owners 

fiends—that his mistress, affrighted with her danger, and exclamation of triumph he sprang upon the tyrant, whose | What added considerably to the troublesome nature o/ 
to escape the tortures of captivity, had given her own pure || hands were recking with the gore, perchance of his own | Mr. Danby’s inquisitions was, the general cleverness, abili 


spirit freedom from a world of such horror! The old man | family, and buried his glittering dagger twice in his heart. || ty, and information of the individual. He was not a man 
painted to his young master the scene which he had wit- 














|The officers immediately recovering themselves, cut him | of classical education, and knew little of books; but wit! 
Scan din cca Gs a, eae down with their scimitars with expressions of impotent | things he was especially conversant. Although very cer 
croans of those whose bosoms were bleeding beneath the’ sage, when the mninmast of the chip Salling upen the boat, | ee ee ee ee com dena 
ar oe a wot es aan enaateah these 40 Gout * F. ||guess what that business had been. None came amiss t 
women, and children ; and the unsated cruelty with which, | * It is a fact, that when Canaris burnt the Turkish ship im the straits | —_ aoe handled the rete and ey! yard with equal dexter 

||ty ; astonished the butcher by his insight into the mysteries 


after the silent streets of Scio, smoking with the gore of its of Seio, the Capitan Pashaw, who had ordered the massacre, would | : : 
= have escaped, but for the falling of the mast upan bis boat. It is sup- || of fattening and dealing ; and the grocer, by his familiarity 


ence happy inhabi ed the c ion of , ' 
: ean . eae posed that in this action twelve hundred Turks perished. “ Howe's | wj c ; dise 
this portion of theirtask,the Turks haddistributedthemselves Sketch of the Greek Revolution,” referred to path so by our me (" — a ved ne oe _ maaan Se pee 
over every part of the island, penetrated every remote ham-| pondent, wehave read with much pleasure, and cordially recommend | Plexities of the confused mass of figures in the parish book» 
with the dexterity of a sworn accomptant ; and was so grea! 


let and humble hut, and sated their greedy vengeance with | ** '° th Public. It is calculated to correct many prejudices con- | 
cerning the poor Greeks, which we have been astonished to find in- "pon points of law, so ready and accurate in quoting re 


the blood of women and children, whose sons, husbands 
a * || culcated by editors whose ience sb 1 led them t« . . 
brothers, and lovers, had already been hacked to pieces in || different conclusion. No rt os eee ee mot } Ports, cases, and precedents, that he would certainly hav: 
fruitless defence of their unhappy homes. | feelings of surprise at the indifference into which the public mind | passed for a retired attorney, but for the zeal and alertness 
; ‘ex g : seems to have sunk since the sudden excitement on the subject. The | With which, at his own expense, he was apt to rush int: 
he human mind is constituted to find support from the! work has already undergone a second edition ~Ed. V. ¥. Mir ‘ lawsuits 
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” 


With so remarkable a genius for turmoil, it is not to be | After this, the young people became every day more in- | «The gipsy has not told you, then!” replied the rector 
doubted that Mr. Danby, in spite of many excellent and | timate. Lady Elizabeth waited on Mrs. Danby, and Mrs. | “sWhy William and she have been playing the parts o 
sterling qualities, succeeded in drawing upon himself no | Danby returned the call; but her state of health precluded Romeo and Juliet for these six months past.” 
small degree of odium. The whole corporation were offi- || Visiting, and her husband, who piqued himself on firmness | “ My Rose !” again exclaimed Mr. Danby. “ Why Rose! 
cially his enemies; but his principal opponent, or rather jand consistency, contrived, though with some violence to Rose! I say!” and the astonished father rushed out of the 
the person whom he considered as his principal opponent, | his nataral kindness of temper, to evade the friendly ad- —— -~ returned the next minute, holding the blushin 
was Mr. Cardonnel, the rector of the parish, who, besides ‘vances and invitations of the rector. girl by the arm. 
several disputes pending between them—one especially re- | The two girls, however, saw one another almost every | “ Rose, do you love this young man!” 
specting the proper situation of the church-organ, the | day. It was a friendship like that of Rosalind and Celia, | “Oh, papa !” said Rose 
placing of which harmonious instrument kept the whole || whom, by the way, they severally resembled in temper and | “ Will you marry him ?” 
town in discord for a twelvemonth—was married to the | character—Rose having much of the brilliant gayety of the | “Oh, papa!” 

Lady Elizabeth, sister of the earl of B., one of the patrons = fair cousin, and Mary the softer and gentler charm of “Do you wish me to tell him that you will not marr 
of the borough; and being, as well as his wife, a very P®-|\the other. They rode, walked and sung together; were him?” : 

pular and amiable character, was justly regarded by Mr. never happy asunder; played the same music; read the, To this question Rose returned no answer; she onl, 
Danby as one of the chief obstacles to his projected reform. || same hooks ; dressed alike ; worked for each other; and in- blushed the deeper, and looked down with a half smile. 

Whilst, however, our reformer was, from the most pa- | terchanged their own little property of trinkets and flowers,|| “ Take her, then,” resumed Mr. Danby; “ | see the gir! 
triotic motives, doing his best or his worst to dislike Mr. | with a generosity that seemed only emulous which should ,loves you. I can’t vote for you though, for I've promised 
Cardonnel, events of a very different nature were gradual- |i give most. and you know, my good sir, that an honest man’s word” — 
ly operating to bring them together. | At first, Mr. Danby was a little jealous of Rose’s par-|| ‘‘ | don’t want your vote, my dear sir,” interrupted Sit 


Mr. Danby’s family consisted of a wife—a quiet lady-like ‘tiality to the rectory ; but she was so fond of him, so atten-/ William Frampton; ‘1 don’t ask for your vote, althoug! 
i o| the loss of it may cost me my seat and my uncle his bo 


woman, with very ill health, who did little else than walk itive to his pleasures, that he could not find in his heart t obaighe 
from her bed to her sofa, eat water-gruel and drink soda-| check hers: and when, after a long and dangerous illness! rough. This is the election that I care about; the only 
water—and of an only daughter, who was, in a word, the | with which the always delicate Mary was afiected, Mr. Car- i election worth caring about—is it not, my own sweet Rose 
|, donnel went to him, and with tears streaming dewn his || the election, of which the object lasts for life, and the result 


very apple of her father’s eye. i' : ; i 
Rose Daaby was indeed a daughter of whom any father |cheeks, told him he believed that, under Providence, he | is happiness. That's the election worth caring about—is 
, . it not, mine own Rose?” 


might have been proud. Of middle height and exquisite jowed his daughter's life to Rose's unwearying care, the grees ‘os Oe 
symmetry, with a rich, dark, glowing complexion, a profu- ‘tather’s heart was fairly vanquished; he wrung the good | ; _ ose bius: einer a oe : r. fee ny wong 
sion of glossy, curling, raven hair, large affectionate black rector’s hand, and never grumbled at her long visits again. i his intended son-in-law 's han 4 until he almost wrung it off 
eyes, and a countenance at once so sweet and so spirited, | Lady Elizabeth, also, had her share in producing this | Fepeating a every moment— I can’t vote for you, fore 
that its constant expression was like that which a smile | change of feeling, by presenting him, in return for innume. || man must be ee but you're the best fellow in th 
Her temper and understanding were rable baskets of peaches and melons, and hot-house*grapes || World, and yeu shall have my Rose. And Rose will be a 

great lady,”’ continued the delighted father—* my littk 


gives to other faces. — ree : 2 ad 
in exact keeping with such a countenance—play ful, gentle, | —in the culture of which he was curious—with a portrait || : fa 
and kind; and her accomplishments and acquire- | of Rose, drawn by herself—a strong and beautiful likeness, || Rose will be a great lady, after all 


clever, 
When her father entered | With his own favourite greyhound at her feet; a picture | 


ments of the very highest order. 
on his new residence, she had iust completed her fifteenth | which he would not have exchanged for “ the Transfigu- 
year; and he, unable longer to dispense with the pleasure | ration.’ } 
of her society, took her from the excellent school near Lon- | Perhaps too, consistent as he thought himself, he was not | The Holidays.—In compliance with a custom which tim 
don, at which she had hitherto been placed, and deter- arrears an unconscious vespect for the birth and Station } has sanctioned, and our better feelings, no less than ow 
mined that her education should be finished by masters at. which he wenmge to despise ; and was, “ least, as proud whe || judgment, approved and endeared, we tender to the patrons 
home. ||the admiration which his daughter excited in those privi- 

It so happened, that this little town contained one cele- leged circles, as of the sturdy independence which he ex- 
brated artist, a professor of dancing, who kept a weekly | Mates by keeping aloof from them in his own person. | 
academy for young ladies, which was attended by half the . ntpanasted te that his apicit of reformation inceusibly relaz-| pations—health in their families, prosperity in their indivi 
families of gentility in the county. M. Le Grand—for the ed, particularly towards the rector; and that he not only | dual undertakings, and a continuance of the ample bless 
dancing-master was a little lively Frenchman—was delight- | ceded the contested point of the ergan, aes presented . |ings which we all, in common, derive from the undisturbed 
ed with Rose. He declared that she was his best pupil, his eee set of pulpit-hangings to the church itself. | possession of civil, political, and religious freedom. Ther 
very best, the best that ever he had in his life. “ Mais voyez, || Time wore on; Rose had refused half the offers of &€0-|/are few minds over which the return of Christmas and 
donc, Monsieur ?” said he one day to her father, who would | tility in the town and neighbourhood ; her heart appeared | New.Year’s day is not calculated to have a salutary aad 
have scorned to know the French fur “ How d'ye do;” to be invulnerable. Her less affluent and tess brilliant “ 7 
“ Voyez, comme elle met de l'aplomb, de la force, de la| friend was generally understood—and as Rose, on hearing 
nettete, dans ses entrechats! Qu’elle est leste, et legere, et the report, did not contradict it, the aneer passed for 
petrie de graces, la petite!” And Mr. Danby comprehend. | C°rtanty—to be engaged to a nephew of her mother s, Sir 
ing only that the artist was praising his darling, swore that William Frampton, a young gentleman of splendid fortune, 
Monsieur was a good fellow, and returned the compliment, who had lately passed much time at his fine place in the 
after the English fashion, by seuding him a haunch of veni-| 
son the next day. 

But M. Le Grand was not the only admirer whom Rose 
met with at the dancing-school. 

It chanced that Mr. Cardone! also had an only daugh- 
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of the Mirror our congratulations on the return of this hap- 
py season of festivity and mirth, and our warmest wishes 
for the speedy realization of all their most ardent antici 


‘hallowed influence. They are indelibly associated with th: 

most vivid aud delightful reminiscences of early life, whic 
have been beautifully described as “ blending the rainbow 
visions of youth and unalloyed hope with those religious 
feelings and innocent recreations, which give to the clos: 
of the year so hallowed, and, at the same time, so exhila- 
rating an aspect.” To all classes, and to individuals o! 
; ‘ : : every age, they are a source of unalloyed gratification 
event occurred, which threatened a grievous interruption Children look forward with exultation ‘eo the maemnrous 

i,t her happiness. The earl of B.’s member died; his ne-| gifts which fond parents bestow upon them, who, as thes 
|| phew, Sir William Frampton, supported by his uncle's observe with rapture the sparkling countenances and es 
ter, a young person, about the same age, bringing up unde: | ete wc eer ssebpne —— os tended arms of their offspring, feel themselves repaid for 
the eye of her mother, and a constant attendant at the pro-| one ~ Prarie “a come 7 and , fr. I anby the anxieties and fears which they have experienced in 
fessor’s academy. The two girls, nearly of a height, and | I » by his vaunted consistency, tO 1-/! their behalf. Youth and manhood find enjoyment in th 
toilsame pleasure of journeying from house to house to ex 


both good dancers, were placed together as partners; and |! 
change civilities with their numerous and hospitable friend: 


. ; . | at least until after the termination of the election. Rose 
being almost equally prepossessing in person and manner— || 5 aul wlended. stented end . . Her f 
wept and pleaded, pie eo we b 4 . . . 
I nen) pe Sale Srna ae en er father | while old age sits reclined by the blazing hearth, that ¢ 
fuses warmth, sunshine and cheerfulness around, and 1 


for Mary Cardonnel was a sweet, delicate, fair creature, |! My : 
’ jwas obdurate; and she, after writing a most affectionate 
note to Mary Cardonnel, retired to her own P : ss . 
; ed to her own room in very | ceives the gratulatory homage of the rising generation, and 
gives in return its valued and cherished benisons. Every 


whose mild blue eyes seemed appealing to the kindness ot | 
every ane they looked upon—took an immediate and last. | “ps “ = : ae 
. ; || bad spirits, and perhaps, for the first time in her life, in 
ing fancy to each other ; shook hands at meeting and part- || 
. | very bad humour. ) ‘ : : 
¢ ! external object, too, bears the impress of the festive hour 
The evergreen holly and spruce, that decorate church and 


neighbourhood. 
Time wore on; and Rose was now nineteen, when an 


sist on his daughter's renouncing her visits to the rectory, 


ing, smiled whenever their glances chanced to encounter ; || “ - = 
me — : , About half an hour afterwards, Sir William Frampton 
and soon began to exchange a few kind and hurried words | ‘ 
‘and Mr. Cardonnel called at the red house 


in the pauses of the dance, and to hold more continous | parlour—the generous board, groaning under the weig|it 0! 
: one | « o » ‘ ” ; vo ‘ty . . . * 

chat at the conclusion. And Lady Elizabeth, almost as|) we pain we. Desig," etl the vente, “te °° || plum-puddings, minced-pies, and a hundred other exquisi 

much charmed with Rose as her daughter, seeing in the || licit your interest” — dishes, flanked by the flagon of Madeira or cherry-bounc: 


lovely little girl every thing to like, and nothing to disap- | * Nay, may, my good friend,” returned the reformer— | and the ample bow! of hot punch or mulled cider—the nm 
prove, encouraged and joined in the acquaintance ; attend: | “you know that my interest is promised, and that I cannot) merous guests renewing their interchanges of sympat!: 





ed with a motherly care to her cloaking and shawling ; took |, Wit? any consistency” — ' and good fellowship which a year’s separation has inte: 
her home in her own carriage when it rained; and finally)“ To solicit your interest with Rose—1esumed his re- rupted but not destroyed—all these impart to this auspiciots 
waylaid Mr. Danby, who always came himself to fetch his | verenee. ms season a charm and a spell on which the memory will lov: 
darling, and with her bland and gracious smile requested |“ With Rose!” interrupted Mr. Danby. to dwell, and to which fancy will oft revert in the ensuing 


the pleasure of Miss Danby’s company to a party of young|| “ Ay—for the gift of her heart and hand—that being, 1 | months of bustling toil and unsocial cares. Fashionab!: 
people, which she was bout to give on the occasion of her!|| believe, the suffrage which my good nephew here is most) refinement has done away with many of the holiday obse: 


| auxious to secure,” rejoined Mr. Cardonnel. vances which traditionary lore had made sacred, but there 








daughter's birthday. 1 am afraid that our sturdy reformer | 
was going to say, No!—But Rose’s “ Ob, papa!” was irre-|| “ With Rose!” again ejaculated Mr Danks Why I are still left some shadows of the past, which throw a re 
sistible; and to the party she went thought that your daughter — freshivg influence over our path at this period, and of whic! 
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« heartless and short-sighted philosophy alone would seek 
to deprive us. We should not forget, however, in the midst 
of our conviviality, that there are those whom misfortunes 
heset, and whose hearts are weighed down with the heavy 
burden of care—those whom death has despoiled of their 
dearest treasures—those whom sickness racks on the bed 
of pain—those whom chill penury denies the ordinary en- 
joyments of life. To these we should extend our soothing 
sympathies and kind relief; and the conscious satisfacticn 
of having done good, will repay us for any temporary ab- 
straction trom scenes of gayety and laughter. Above all, 
to Him who has dispensed to us so many bounties, who has 
protected us under his Almighty wing, and who alone can 
bless us with a return of this merry-making—to Him we 
should ascribe all thanks and praise. 





Copyrights—We must do Mr. Dwight, of the Daily Ad- 
yertiser, the justice to say, that he has laboured with re- 
markable constancy to enforce upon the public mind the 
necessity of securing to literary men, and to authors, the 
benefit of their intellectual labours. It seems to be a re- 
ceived opinion, that provided the writer of a book acquires 
reputation, full justice has been done to him, and that the 
product of his industry is no more available to him than to 
those for whose instruction or amusement it has been made 
public. Surely no opinion can be less founded in truth or 
equity. Time, the opportunities of worldly advancement 
in other pursuits, must all have been risked and lost by the 
exclusive attention paid by a writer to the completion of 
his literary task. Why shall these not be considered and 
wade up, at least so far as to secure to him his own proper- 
ty, and to his family the avails of it, should death, or illness, 
or any incidental misfortune, overtake him? A copyright, 
as at present granted, does this for a limited time only: it 
should do it indefinitely. While we are arguing the subject, 
however, in this enlightened country of freedom and equa- 
lity of rights, the autocrat of Russia has already accom- 
plished much, and given indisputable evidence of the es- 
teem and value which he sets on literary enterprise and in- 
dustry. He has published a decree, of which the following 
are some of the most interesting features: 

“Every author or translator has the exclusive copyright 


of his work during his lifetime, and his heirs enjoy the same 
After this 


privilege for twenty-five years after his death. 
period, it becomes public property, and every person is at 
liberty to print, publish, and sell, without molestation.” 


*« No printed or manuscript work, belonging to an author, 


can be sold for the payment of his debts !’"—An admirable 


provision! We almost wish Nicholas at the gates of Con- | 


stantinople for this. 

“ The purchaser of any book or manuscript from a book- 
seller’s shop, sold in consequence of bankruptcy, or for the 
payment of debts, shall be bound to the complete fulfilment 
of the original contract made with the author by the book- 
seller.” 

Than these, no greater inducements have yet been held 
out to men of learning and studious habits to devote their 


time and labour for the public good, and for the advance- 


ment of the literary character of their country. 





The Legendary.—In our last we promised to review this | 


book. We are induced, on mature consideration, to alter 


eur purpose, because, in the first place, we fear that too | 


minute an inspection of its merits might not prove accept- 


able to the editor, whose sensitive feelings we would not | 


lightly wound—and, in the second, because, to be plain, it 
las been noticed overmuch. One of the best, if not the 
very best article in the volume, is the production of W. G. C. 
which we will transfer to our columns hereafter. We take 
this occasion to observe, that this last-named writer is one 
of the most promising in the country. He is at present 
engaged as assistant editor of the “ Literary Port Folio,” 
which has lately been ¢ ed in Philadelphi 





The Cherokees.—It must be matter of no less gratifica- 


tion than it undoubtedly is of perfect astonishment, to be- | 


hold the rise of a representative government, claiming in- 
dependent existence, among the aborigines within the ter- 
ritories of the United States. Tne Cherokees, however, 


present this singular spectacle, and awaken feelings of no | 


ordinary kind, both in the minds of these who feel the weight 
of oppression and injustice which has been imposed upon 
this interesting race, and of those who regard it in a mere 
political point of view, and are aware of the circumstances 
and difficulties to which this unexpected state of things will 
be likely to give rise. A newspaper, called the Cherokee 


‘Phenix, is conducted there with considerable ability. Are 


Ode to Washington.—A splendid piece of music was per 


there not indeed more things in heaven and earth than are formed, for the first time, at the Park theatre, on Monday 


dreamt of in our philosophy? Would that this event might evening 


A composition of such varied and complicated 


be the means of preventing the utter extermination of the beauty as this ode, requires to be heard at least half a dozen 
Indian family! But, if not annihilated, will they not be- times before it can be fully appreciated, and we, therefore 
come, in consequence of their civilization, so amalgamated abstain from entering into any thing like detail at present 


with the whites as to lose all national characteristics ’ 


Isaac Harby.—The death of this accomplished scho- 
lar and able writer, bas awakened great and merited regret 
in the numerous circle of his friends and admirers. Pos- 
sessing vast acquirements in classical learning, endued with 
a chaste and refined sensibility, and gifted with a lively and 
active imagination, he was highly successtul in his literary 
pursuits. As a critic, he was considered unrivalled in this 
country. His unexpected death so soon after his removal 
to this city, has been the cause of inconceivable distress to 
his family. A generous public will not, however, overlook 
their sufferings. Both the theatres offer them a benefit; and 
the school which he successfully established in Howard- 
street, is to be continued by his accomplished sister. The 
benefit at the Bowery will take place on the thirtieth instant, 
when, we hope, every friend of native genius will lend his 
mite to alleviate the pangs of a sorely afflicted family. 


Oratorio at St. Paul’s.—The oratorio for the benefit of 
the meritorious charitable institution for the relief of the 
deaf and dumb, was well attended on Tuesday evening 
Many musical people, whose opinions do not permit their 
attendance at the theatre, were much gratified by this op- 
portunity of hearing two such singers as Mr. Horn and Mrs. 
Austin, Madame Feron, who had volunteered her services, 
was prevented from appearing by some clause in her thea- 
trical engagement, which occasioned considerable disap- 
poimtment. The oratorio was well “ got up”—as John 
Neal would say—and the chorusses were highly eflective— 
The performance gave, we believe, aniversal satisiaction. 


Mrs. Hale.—The first volume of the neat periodical edited 
by this lady, is completed, and we are happy to find that 
her success has been such as to warrant her in continuing 
its publication. From the last number we select the follow- 
ing poem. Our readers will recognize in Cornelia, a well 
known and admired former correspondent of the Mirror: 


THOU DYING YEAR, FAREWELI 


Farewell, thy destiny is done 
Thy ebbing sands we tell, 
Blended and set with centuries gone— 
Thou dying year, farewell! 
Gifts from thy hand—spring’s joyous leaves 
And summer's breathing flowers, 
Autumn’s bright fruit and bursting sheaves— 
These blessings have been ours 


They pass with thee, and now they seem 
Like gifts from fairy spell, 

| Or like some sweet remembered dreaim- 

We bid those gifts farewell! 


Though frail the fair, rich things of earth 
Must mind’s bright hopes be frail’ 

And those pure thoughts that owed their birth 
To thee—thus with thee fail? 


Not ifthe soul but gird her might, 
Her treasures guard with care— 

The storm-swelled stream that sweeps the height, 
But lays the rich mine bare. 


The high resolve, the holy fear, 
Waked by thy passing knell, 
O, take not these, thou dying year 

We bid not these farewell! 


CORNELIA. 


The Sabbath.—Concerted attempts are making in seve- 
ral districts of the country to procure, from the proper au- 
thorities, a regulation enforcing the observance of the Sab- 
bath, by intefdicting the transmission of the United States’ 
mail on that day. What success is likely to attend them, 
we know not. 


is a most inveterate punster, Previous to taking a benefit, 
a few evenings since, he published the following lines in the 


‘| newspapers for the perusal of his friends : 


| 


Dear Public, you and I, of late 
Have dealt so much in fun, | 
I'll crack you now a monstrous great | 
Quadruplicated pun! | 
Like a grate full of coals I'll glow 
A great full house to see ; 
And if I am not grateful too 
A great fool | must be’! 


| 
| 


Mr. Horn’s fame as a musical composer preceded his arri- 
val in this country by many years; but great as was our ad 
miration of his talents in that capacity, we must confess we 
were altogether unprepared for this noble effort. The ode 
is dedicated to the Haydn and Handel musical society of 
Boston. We trust it will be repeated as often as possible 
previous to Mr. Horn’s departure tor England. 
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The Delaware and Hudson Canal.—This great wo 
has been completed, and an immense quantity of coal and 
wood has already been transported to our wharves and 
yards. The shares of the company had been long declin 
ing in value, notwithstanding that the persons engaged in 
it had demonstrated the advantages of their enterprise, as 
there are inexhaustible quarries of coal, from which onc 
hundred and fifty thousand tons might, at asmall expense 
be transported annually to New-York. No sooner, how 
ever, had a single load of this coal been exhibited befor: 
the doors of the bank in V all-street, than the stock instant 


ly took a rise of six per cent 


Mr. James Wallack.—There are some editors who have 
attempted to underrate the merits of this fine actor.— 
Hear what Mr. Walsh, of the National Gazette—a host in 
criticism—says of him: “The accomplished performer 
Wallack, is now plaving on the old boards in Chesnut-street 
His great talents and physical endowments excite more 
admiration and delight, since the umproving career which 
he has passed in England. In the higher walks of comedy 
he excels almost as brilliantly as in the declamatory and 


impassioned scenes of the tragic drama.” 





The new State Prison at Singsing.—This massive build 
ing, constructed entirely of white marble, presents to the 
beholder on the Hudson river, a front of four hundred and 
eighty-two and a half feet in length, and forty-four in 
width, enclosing tour stories of double tiers of cells, three 
hundred in number. This prison was commenced in 1825 
and has cost only one hundred and twenty-nine thousand 
Five hundred convicts are confined in it at the 
present time 


dollars. 





Next Engraving.—A view of St. John's church, toge 
ther with the spacious and beautiful square in front of it 
is in the hands of the engraver, and will be the next offering 
of the fine arts which we shall make to our subscribers 


Rodolph.—This is the longest, though not the best, of the 


late Mr. Pinckney’s productions. 
read it without pride and admiration, has no feelings kin 


The American who can 


dred with our own, 


Governor's Island.—We are happy to find that the re 
marks in our last, respecting this beautiful island, have 
been so widely circulated and so well received. We shall! 
take advantage of the suggestion of C. when an opportuni 
ty is afforded. 


Another new Paper.—Proposals are in circulation fo: 


| publishing in this city, a new daily journal, to be called the 


Puns.—Finn, one of the managers of the Boston theatre, | 


| 


“* Morning Herald.” 


Eighth of January.—A grand military and civic gale, in 
commemoration of the battle of New-Orleans, is to be given 
on the evening of the eighth of January next 


The Ranger.—The first number of a new weekly pape: 
entitled the “ Ranger,” by Neal 
and Mackenzie 


was issued on Saturday 





MARRIED, 

By the Rev. Mr. McElroy, Mr. William C. Redfield to 
Miss Jane Wallace. 

On the 17th inst. by the Rev. Dr. Spring, the Rev 
Thacker to Miss Sarah E. Morrell 

On the 17th inst. by the Rev. Dr. Brownlee, Mr. Daniel 
Stinson to Miss Maria F. Churchill 

DIED, 

On Tuesday evening, the 9th inst. Julia Elizabeth, youne 
est daughter of David M. Cowdrey, Esq. aged 8 months 

On the 18th inst. Mary Frances, youngest child of Simic 
ton Thomson, aged 15 months. 

On the 17th inst. John G. Bogert, Esq. aged 56 years 

On the 17th inst. Mrs. Sarah Lawrence, aged 73 years 

On the 22d inst. Mr. James Stagg, aged 73 years 
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ARRANGED FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, WITH ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR THE PIANO-FORTE. 
THERE'S NOTHING TRUE BUT HEAVEN. 


This world is all 


The smiles of joy, 


Sym. 


Sym . 





This world is all a fleeting show, 
For man’s illusion given ; 

The smiles of joy, the tears of wo, 

Deceitful shine, deceitful flow— 


a fleet-ing 


There’s no- thing true but 


There's nothing true but heaven! 


show, For man’s il - lu - sion 


the tears of wo, Sym. 


~~” 


POPP CE POCO OP 


given: 


And false the light on glory's plume, 
As fading hues of even ; 
And love, and hope, and beauty’s bloom, 
Are blossoms gathered for the tomb— 
There’s nothing bright but heaven! 


This world is all a fleet-ing show, For man’s il - lu - sion 


de -ceit -ful shine, Sym. 


ae 


eomrror +r 


heaven, There’s no - thing true - - but heaven, There’s no - thing 


given. 


de - ceit - ful flow: 


~— 


heaven. 





true - - but 


Poor wand’rers of a stormy day, 
From wave to wave we're driven ; 
And fancy’s flash, and reason’s ray, 
Serve but to light the troubled way— 
There’s nothing calm but heaven! 














RODOLPH. 
BY THE LATE EDWARD C. PINKNEY. 
PART 11. 


How feels the guiltless dreamer, who, 
With idly curious gaze, 

Has let his mind’s glance wander through 
The relics of past days? 

As feels the pilgrim that has scanned, 
Within their skirting wall, 

‘The moon-lit marbles of some grand 
Disburied capital ; 

Masses of whiteness and of gloom, 
The darkly bright remains 

Of desolate palace, empty tomb, 
And desecrated fanes : 

Yor in the ruins of old bours, 
Remembrance haply sees 

Temples, and tombs, and palaces, 
Not different from these. 


But such mere musings could not now 

Move Rodolph’s lip, or curl his brow : 

His countenance had lost its free 

And former fine transparency, 

Nor would, as once, his spirit pass 

Its fleshly mask, like light through glass 
Ju his sad aspect seemed to be 

Troubled reflections of a life 

Nourished by passion, spent in strife— 
Gleams, as of drowned antiquity. 
Fromm cities underneath the sea 
Which glooms in famous Galilee. 


Tn the calm scene he viewed was aught 
That might disturb a froward thought! 
He saw, new-married to the air, 

The tranquil, waveless deep, 
Reposing in a night as fair 

As woman's softest sleep: 
Peaceful and silent were met al! 
rhe elements in festival, 
And the wide universe seemed to be 
One clear obscure transparency 
Could sach a quiet fancy wake ? 
And doth she from her slambers break, 
As drowsy mortals often will, 
When lamps go out, or clocks fall still ? 
No less than when the wind-god’s breath 
Blackens the wilderness beneath, 
Until contrasted stars blaze bright 
With their own proper heavenly light, 
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dade 





And almust make the gazer sigh, 
For our unseen mythology. 

Motion or rest, a sound, a glance, 
Alike rouse memory from its trance 


Perhaps, presentiment of ill 


Might shake him—hearts are prophets still. 


What though the fount of Castaly 
Not now stains leaves with prophecy ? 
What though are of another age 
Omens, and sybils’ boding page ? 
Augurs and oracles resign 
Their voices—fear can still divine: 
Dreams and hand-writings on the wall 
Need not foretell our fortune’s fall ; 
Domitian in his galleries,* 
The soul all hostile advents sees, 
As in the mirror-stone ; 
Like shadows by a brilliant day 
Cast down from falcons on their prey ; 
Or watery demons, in strong light, 
By haunted waves of fountains old, 
Shown indistinctly to the sight 
Of the inquisitive and bold. 
The mind is capable to show 
Thoughts of so dim a feature, 
That consciousness can only know 
Their presence, not their nature ; 


Things, which, like fleeting insect-mothers, 


Supply recording life to others, 
And forthwith lose their own. 


He backed his steed, and took his way 
Where a large cemetery lay, 
Beaming beneath the star-light gay 
A white spot in the greenery, 
Semblant of what it well might be— 
A blossom, unto which the earth, 

As a spring-favour, yielded birth 
They looked for bis return in vain, 
Homeward he never rode again. 
What boots it to protract the yerse, 
In which his story I rehearse ¢ 

He had won safely through the past, 
The growing sickness smote at last : 
His vassals found him on the morn 
Senseless beside his lady's urn ; 
And they beheld with wonderment 
His visage—like a bow unbent, 
From the distorting mind unstrung, 
By painful thought no longer wrung. 





* Vide Suetonius 
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It offered once more to their gaze 

The cheerful mien of former days, 

And on it the fixed smile had place, 
Which lights the Memnon’s marble face. 


Hot fever raged in Rodolph’s brain, 
Till tortured reason fled, 

And madness a delirious reign 
Asserted in its stead ; 

And then he raved of many crimes 

Achieved in shadows of all climes ; 

Of Indian islands, tropic seas, 

Ships winged before the flying breeze ; 

Of peace, of war, of wine, of blood, 

Of love and hate, of changing mood, 
Or —— scenery ; 

And often on his language hung 

The accents of an alien tongue, 

But still they circled one dark deed, 

As charmed men that magic weed, 
The herb of Normandy.” 

He spoke of one too dearly loved, 
And one unwisely slain, 

Of an affection hardly proved 
By murder done in vain— 

Affection which no time could tire 

Constant as emeralds in fire, 

Like that which weds insanity 

To the sole truth that earth may see. 

Some fragments of his speech my rbyme 

Shall rescue from the grasp of time, 

As trophies, by the march of song, 

In tuneless triumph borne along. 

** The evil hour in which you traced 

* Your name upon my heart, is passed, 

‘« And hidder? fires or lightning-flashes 

‘* Have since reduced it into ashes ; 

* Vet oft will basy thoaght unrol 


“That fragile, scorch’dand blacken'dscroll, 


* And shrink to find the spell, your name, 
“ A legend uneflaced by flame. 


* Who spoke that lawless, sounding word, 
“So early hushed, so long unheard’ 
“Its syllables came o’er iny brain, 
* Like the last trumpet’s call ; 
“ And, starting from their graves again, 
“« My buried thoughts, in fear and pain, 
“ Are gathering one and al). 
“ The pictured memories hid by grief, 
“Come forth in beautifal relief 
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“ Freed from their former thrall— 
‘As, through thetorch-touch’d rust of vear- 
“ 4 waxen painting reappears : 

“On a sepulchral wall. 

(To be concluded ia our next.) 


SUNSET. 


There's not a cloud the sun to shroud 
The sky from speck is free ; 

How beautiful the evening beams 
Are falling on the sea! 

There many a white sail pleasantly 
Is moving up and down; 

And, as on a painted landscape, sleep 
The forest, tower, and town. 


As freshly fair are, every where, 
The features of the scene, 

As if sorrow ne'er a visitant 
In human breast had been ; 

This earth appears a resting-place, 
Where angels might alight, 

Where the verdure of the summer mont!:- 
Had never suffered blight. 


Now sinks the sun—a twilight haze 
Enwraps the sea and shore— 

The blackbird, from yon poplar green, 
Its ditty warbles o'er ; 

The small waves murmur on the beac! 
As ‘twere a dirge for day, 

And the evening star peeps south afar 
Above the hills of gray. 


In the glory of the sun-set glow 
My thoughts abroad had strayed ; 
I only saw the landscape in 
its splendid hues arrayed. 
But the dream of long-lost pleasures stm 
Of friends for ever gone, 
Came o'er me at the silent hour 
When day-light was withdrawn. 





GEO, P. MORRIS, EDITOR AND PROPRIFTG 
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